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Reviews and Comments 



Die, song, die like a breath, 
And wither as a bloom: 
Fear not a flowery death. 
Dread not an airy tomb! 
Fly with delight, fly hence! 
'Twas thine love's tender sense 
To feast, now on thy bier 
Beauty shall shed a tear. 



H. M. 



IMPRESSIONISM — SOME SPECULATIONS 
II 

One of my friends, a Really Serious Critic, has assured 
me that my poem called To All the Dead was not worth 
publishing because it is just Browning. Let me, to further 
this speculation, just confess that I have never read Brown- 
ing and that, roughly speaking, I cannot read poetry at all. 
I never really have been able to. And then let me ana- 
lyze this case because it is the plight of many decent, 
serious people, friends of mine. 

As boys we — I and my friends — read Shapespeare 
with avidity, Virgil to the extent of getting at least two 
Books of the Aeneid by heart, Horace with pleasure and 
Ovid's Persephone Rapta with delight. We liked very 
much the Bacchae of Euripides — I mean that we used 
to sit down and take a read in these things sometimes 
apart from the mere exigencies of the school curriculum. 
A little later Herrick moved us to ecstasy and some of 
Donne; we liked passages of Fletcher, of Marlowe, of 
Webster and of Kyd. At that time we really loved the 
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Minnesingers and fell flat in admiration before anything 
of Heine. The Troubadors and even the Northern 
French Epics we could not read — French poetry did 
not exist for us at all. If we read a French poem at all 
we had always to read it twice, once to master the arti- 
ficial rhythm, once for the sense. 

Between seventeen and eighteen we read Rossetti, 
Catullus, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, and still Shake- 
speare, Herrick, Heine, Elizabethan and Jacobean lyrics, 
Crashaw, Herbert and Donne. Towards eighteen we 
tried Swinburne, Tennyson, Browning and Pope. We 
could not read any of them — we simply and physically 
couldn't sit down with them in the hand long enough to 
master more than a few lines. We never read any 
Tennyson at all except for the fragment about the Eagle; 
never read any Swinburne at all except for a poem or 
two. Browning we read sufficient to "get the hang" of 
Fifine at the Fair, the Blot on the Scutcheon for the lyric 
There's a Woman Like a Dewdrop, and Meeting at Night 
and Parting at Morning, and Oh to be in England. . . . 
So that, as things go, we may be said never to have read 
any Browning at all. (I do not mean to say that what 
I did read did not influence me so that even at this late 
date that influence may be found in such a poem as 
To all the Dead or The Starling. Influences are queer 
things and there is no knowing when or where they may 
take you. But, until the other day, I should have said 
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that Browning was the last of the poets that I should 
have taken consciously as a model. The other day, 
however, — about a month ago — my wife insisted, sorely 
against my wishes, on reading to me the beginning of 
The Flight of the Duchess — as far as And the whole is 
our Duke's country .... that most triumphant expres- 
sion of feudal loyalty. And my enthusiasm knew no 
bounds, so that, if ever the Muse should visit me again it 
may well be Browningese that I shall write, for there is 
no passage in literature that I should more desire to have 
written.) 

But at any rate, the attempt to read Tennyson, 
Swinburne and Browning and Pope — in our teens — gave 
me and the friends I have mentioned a settled dislike 
for poetry that we have never since quite got over. We 
seemed to get from them the idea that all poets must of 
necessity write affectedly, at great length, with many 
superfluous words — that poetry, of necessity, was some- 
thing boring and pretentious. And I fancy that it is 
because the greater part of humanity got that impression 
from those poets that few modern men or women read 
verse at all. 

To such an extent did that feeling overmaster us that, 
although we subsequently discovered for ourselves 
Christina Rossetti — who strikes us still as far and away the 
greatest master of words and moods that any art has pro- 
duced — I am conscious that we regarded her as being far 
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more a prose writer than a poet at all. Poetry being somr- 
thing pretentious, "tol-lol" as the phrase then was, poe- 
tentous, brow-beating, affected — this still, small, private 
voice gave the impression of not being verse at all. Such 
a phrase describing lizards amongst heath as; like darted 
lightnings here and there perceived yet nowhere dwelt upon or 
such a sentence as Quoth one, to-morrow shall be like to-day, 
but much more sweet — these things gave an exquisite 
pleasure, but it was a pleasure comparable rather 
to that to be had from reading Flaubert. It was com- 
parable rather to that which came from reading the last 
sentences of Herodias: Et tous ay ant pris la tete de 
Jokanaan s'en allaient vers Galillee. Comme elle etait 
tris lourde Us la portaient alternativement. I do not pre- 
sume to say exactly whence the pleasure comes except 
in so far as that I believe that such exact, formal and 
austere phrases can to certain men give a pleasure beyond 
any other. And it was this emotion that we received 
from Christina Rossetti. 

But still, subconsciously, I am aware that we did not 
regard her as a poet. 

And, from that day onwards I may say that we have 
read no poetry at all — at any rate we have read none un- 
professionally until just the other day. The poets of the 
nineties — Dowson, Johnson, Davidson and the rest — 
struck us as just nuisances, writing in derivative language 
uninteresting matters that might have been interesting 
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had they been expressed in the much more exquisite 
medium of prose. We got perhaps some pleasure from 
reading the poems, not the novels, of George Meredith, 
and a great deal from those of Mr. Hardy, whom we do 
regard as a great, queer, gloomy and splendid poet. We 
read also, by some odd impulse, the whole of Mr. 
Doughty's Dawn in Britain, that atrocious and wonderful 
epic in twelve volumes which is, we think, the longest and 
most queerly impressive poem in modern English. We 
read it with avidity; we could not tear ourselves away 
from it, and we wrote six reviews of it because no profes- 
sional reviewers could be found to give the time for read- 
ing it. It was a queer adventure. 

That, then, is the history of twenty years of reading 
verse, and I think I may say that, for men whose life- 
business is reading, we have read practically no poetry at 
all. And, during those twenty years we should have said 
with assurance that poetry was an artificial, a boring, an 
unnecessary thing. 

But, about five years ago we began to think of found- 
ing a periodical — one is always thinking of founding 
periodicals. We had then to think of what place verse 
must take in the scheme of things. With our foreign 
ideas in which academic palms and precedence figure 
more strongly than they do in the minds of most free- 
born islanders, it did not take us long to arrive at the con- 
clusion that poetry must have the very first place in 
that journal — not because it was a living force but just 
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because it was dead and must be treated with deference. 
Moreover, if I may make a further confession, our express 
aim in founding the periodical in question, was to print 
a poem by Mr. Hardy, a poem that other periodicals had 
found too — let us say — outspoken for them to print. 
Now it would have been ridiculous to found an immense 
paper for the express purpose of printing one particular 
poem and not to have given that poem the utmost pride 
of place. 

So we printed A Sunday Morning Tragedy first and 
the rest in a string after it. It seemed proper, French and 
traditional to do so. 

And then, we began to worry our poor heads about 
poetry. We had, perforce, to read a great deal of it and 
much of what we read seemed to be better stuff than we 
had expected. We came for instance upon the poems of 
Mr. Yeats. Now, for ten or twenty years we had been 
making light of Mr. Yeats; we used to sniff irritably at 
/ will arise and go now, and to be worried by The 
Countess Kathleen. Mr. Yeats appeared to be a merely 
"literary" poet; an annoying dilettante. I do not now 
know whether Mr. Yeats has changed or whether we have, 
but I am about in a moment to try to make an amende 
honorable. 

At any rate we came upon the work of Mr. Yeats, of 
Mr. De la Mare, of Mr. Flint, of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, and 
upon suggestions of power in Mr. Pound's derivations 
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from the Romance writers. And gradually it has forced 
itself upon us that there is a new quality, a new power of 
impressionism, that is open to poetry and not somuch open 
to prose. It is a quality that attracted us years ago 
to the poems of Mr. Hardy and of George Meredith. 
I know that my younger friends will start ominously 
at this announcement, that they will come round to 
my house and remonstrate seriously for many weary 
hours. But I must make the best of that. 

For the fact is that, in Mr. Yeats as in Mr. Hardy, 
there are certain qualities that very singularly unite them, 
qualities not so much of diction or of mind but qualities 
that can only be expressed in pictorial terms. For when 
I think of Mr. Hardy's work I seem to see a cavernous 
darkness, a darkness filled with wood-smoke, touched 
here and there with the distant and brooding glow of 
smothered flame. When I think of Mr. Yeats' work I 
seem to see a grey, thin mist over a green landscape, the 
mist here and there being pierced by a sparkle of dew, by 
the light shot from a gem in a green cap. I have tried 
to write this as carefully as I can so as to express very 
precisely what is in the end a debt of sheer gratitude. 
I mean that really and truly that is the sort of feeling 
that I have — as if I had discovered two new countries — 
the country of the hardly illumined and cavernous dark- 
ness, the country of the thin grey mist over the green 
fields and as if those countries still remained for me to 
travel in. 
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It will at first sight appear that here is a contradicting 
of the words with which we set out — the statement that it 
is the duty of the poet to reflect his own day. But there 
is no contradiction. It is the duty of the poet to 
reflect his own day as it appears to him, as it has im- 
pressed itself upon him. Because I and my friends 
have, as the saying is, rolled our humps mostly in a land- 
scape that is picked out with red patches of motor-bus 
sides it would be the merest provincialism to say that 
the author of Innisfree should not have sate in the 
cabins of County Galway or of Connemara or 
wherever it is, or that the author of the Dynasts should 
not have wandered about a country called Wessex 
reading works connected with Napoleon. We should 
not wish to limit Mr. Yeats' reading to the Daily Papers, 
nor indeed do we so limit our own, any more than we 
should wish to limit the author of that most beautiful 
impression, The Listeners, to the purlieus of Bedford 
Street where the publishers' offices are. 

What worried and exasperated us in the poems of the 
late Lord Tennyson, the late Lewis Morris, the late Wil- 
liam Morris, the late — well whom you like — is not their 
choice of subject, it is their imitative handling of matter, 
of words; it is their derivative attitude. 

Reading is an excellent thing; it is also experience, 
and both Mr. Yeats and Mr. De la Mare have read a great 
deal. But it is an experience that one should go through 
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not in order to acquire imitative faculties but in order to 
find — oneself. Roughly speaking, the late Victorian 
writers imitated Malory or the Laxdaela Saga and com- 
mented upon them; roughly speaking, again, the poets of 
today record their emotions at receiving the experience 
of the emotions of former writers. 

The measure of the truth has to be found. It would 
be an obvious hypocrisy in men whose first unashamed 
action of the day is to open the daily paper for the cricket 
scores and whose poetic bag and baggage is as small as I 
have related — it would be an obvious hypocrisy in us to 
pretend to have passed the greater part of our existences 
in romantic woods. But it would be a similar hypocrisy 
in Mr. De la Mare, Mr. Yeats, or Mr. Hardy to attempt 
to render Life in the terms of the sort of Futurist picture 
that life is to me and my likes. 

But to get a sort of truth, a sort of genuineness into 
your attitude towards the life that God makes you lead; 
to follow up your real preferences — to like, as some of us 
like, the hard, bitter, ironical German poets, the life of 
restaurants, of Crowds, of flashed impressions; to love as 
we may love, in our own way, the Blessed Virgin, Saint 
Katharine or the sardonic figure of Christina of Milan, 
and to render it, that is one good thing. Or again, to be 
genuinely Irish, with all the historic background of death, 
swords, flames, mists, sorrows, wakes and again mists; to 
love those things and the Irish sanctities and Paganisms 
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— that is another good thing if it is truly rendered. The 
main thing is the genuine love and the faithful rendering 
of the received impression. 

The actual language, the vernacular employed, is a 
secondary matter. I prefer personally the language of 
my own day, a language clear enough for certain matters, 
employing slang where slang is felicitous, and vulgarity 
where it seems to me that vulgarity is the only weapon 
against dullness. Mr. Doughty on the other hand — and 
Mr. Doughty is a great poet — uses a barbarous idiom as 
if he were chucking pieces of shale at you from the top of 
a rock. Mr. Yeats makes literal translations from the 
Irish; Mr. Hardy does not appear to bother his head much 
about words; he drags them in as he likes. Mr. De la 
Mare and Mr. Flint are rather literary, Mr. Pound, as 
often as not, is so unacquainted with English idioms as to 
be nearly unintelligible. 

(God forbid, by the bye, that I should seem to arrogate 
to myself a position as a poet side by side with Mr. De la 
Mare, or, for the matter of that, with Mr. Pound. But 
in stating my preferences I am merely, quite humbly, 
trying to voice what I imagine will be the views or the 
aspirations, the preferences or the prejudices, of the poet 
of my day and circumstances when he shall at least appear 
and voice the life of dust, toil, discouragement, excitement 
and enervation that I and many millions lead today.) 

When that poet does come, it seems to me, that his 
species will be much that of the gentlemen I have several 
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times mentioned. His attitude towards life will be theirs; 
his circumstances only will be different. An elephant is 
an elephant whether he pours, at an African water-hole, 
mud and water over his free and scorched flanks, or 
whether, in the Zoological Gardens, he carries children 
about upon his back. — Ford Madox Hueffer. 

Myself and I, by Fannie Stearns Davis. Macmillan. 

This book shows a charming, lyrical fancy. Poems 
such as Hill-Fantasy and the first of the Songs of Conn 
the Fool, are excellent and original. In Conn, the idea of 
the poet's mission being to steal the moon in order to 
plant its seeds and grow more moons for a clamoring 
world, expresses an old belief under quite a new figure. 

The metre of Hill-Fantasy gives the swing and lilt 
of the pipe music about which it sings. It is also a relief, 
this unusual metre, in a volume of much metrical sameness. 
Miss Davis is a pioneer in neither ideas nor verse-forms. 
She follows a well-beaten track, tripping along it with 
dainty, feminine feet. Hers is a delicate talent, made 
up of careful observation of nature, and a fine taste for 
beauty. Some of her expressions are a keen pleasure: 
"Gown of shoal-sea green," "Till the blue air crackled 
like a frost-film on a pool," "A little white moon like a 
twisted thread." All of these show a rare gift of imagi- 
nation, and the real poetic quality of stamping the idea 
into words. Miss Davis plays a graceful little tune on a 
silver-stringed lute. But it is only one tune and her lute 
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